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REMINISCENCES. 
(Guneluded.) 

*« Thave too long endared your threats and 
insole nce. ” «T have offered no threats Mrs. | 
Harvey.” “Can you deny that since my 
husband’s death your manner has excited the | 
just suspic ions of every individual in this house 
hold???) “Suspicion, Madam, 
prehend your meaning.” 
Be not enraged. 
cient honour for a youth of your age,’’ said 
the excited woman. “ Speak, wretch, your 
hidden meaning.” “ Be still,’? she re plied. 
‘There was a deadly calmness in her voice. 
«Be still, my dear friend. Return and cool 
the inflammation of your hot brain. ‘To night, 
l will vive you fully to comprehend my mean- 
ing” “To night! “ Yes, yes, to night.’ 
There was something in that answer which 
chilled my soul and caused me to forget my 
anger, that indicated a heart which would 
beat with joy over another’s ruin, whose every 
feeling was dipped in rage, whose cords were 
Gorgons. 

‘That evening, contrary tomy usual wont, | 
had passed inmy room. Warren was my on- 
ly companion. To him in whose bosom I 
confided, [ related the circumstances of the 

conversation. ‘Together we waited for the 
fulfilment of the promise Mrs. Harvey had 
made. ‘The clock tolled the hour of nine and 
no messenger arrived. We dismissed the 
idea of receiving any intelligence and conclu- 
ded the conduct of my relative 
subterfuge to escape my rage. 
were discussed. Our to the bar, 
the business we had commenced and my 
intended union with Emily which a few days 
were to consummate. On this theme I loved 
to linger. The vision of her girlish form, the 
bright and kindling eye, were present with an 
enrapturing reality. Hours fled away and as 
midnight was announced by the solemu sound 
of the bell, Warren rose to take his departure. 


was a mere 
Other subjects 


admission 


- felled 
[ do not com-'; 
« Yes, suspicion. | 
One deed of blood is a sufli-' 


it was thrown 
open and a group of men thronged into my 
presence. I arose. “ What is your wish, 
gentlemen?” “ Sir,” said the foremost “ you 
must go with us.” “Must go with you, and 
who in Heaven’s name are your” “ That we 

will answer by and by, youngster, but at pre- 
sent you are my prisoner.” Warren dashed 
down the arm raised to seize me, but the serf€ 
him bleeding to the earth. I saw 
and seized a weapon which lay under m 

pillow. Reason struggled for a moment with 

ny excited passion but its essays were in vain, 
As easily might an infant uncoil itself from 
the grasp ofa Boa. ‘The sword was unsheathed, 
it gleamed over the head of the villain and he 
fe At. But the inequality was too treme ‘ndous. 
My anger was aroused but the resolution of 


my adversaries and their number presented 
no slight obstacle. Onward 


they pressed. 
cries ot “ revenge,” 
the scoundrel,” fell 
ear. Tn vain | plied every nerve, 
At each rapid sweep of the glittering blade my 
foes were wounded, for the implacable rage 
with which L wielded the instrument of death, 
yave to its keen edge resistless furce. I saw 
the countenances of my enemies wither, re- 
gardless of one who was goading them on to 
their work. ‘That one 1 beheld. I knew 
Manton the brother of Mrs. Harvey, the an- 
tagonist of my boyhood and the bitter rival of 


Curses and ep he 
“ shoot him,’ “ murde 
upon my 


my youth. Ile dared not press forward to 
meet me. The cowardly wretch incited his 
fellows who were shrinking from my arm. [ 


bid, urged, and implored him to approach 
vain. Lrushed through the close 


array to meet 
him, looking at others 


! 
not who bad now 


sur- 
rounded me. L sprang belore his withering 
form. ‘The bloody sword one moment hung 
over the cowering slave; the next, the flend 


would have fled to his burning home, a blow 
from the reat palsied my arm, another and 
another followed in quick succession. I fell 
How long 
The brig oht 
belcre her 


anc Was bere it of conusciousness. 
i remained St'tist le —> | Know not, 
vision of Enuly was 


fluating ine, 
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‘bleeding brother met my gaze. A plaintive| Fear not to disclose the truth and the whole 
gust of melody from some happy bird restored |truth.” « If L must, U must,” said the gaoler 
me to thought. My brain throbbed with fever.|“but what’s the use? May be you know too 
Blood was oozing from the bandages that were| well yourself. It’s for murder.” * Murder, 
bound over my head. My right arm was stiff) murder,” L responded, “ oh yes, now, now [ 
and motionless. I faintly opened the lids|remember. ‘Those men against whom I de- 
which pressed heavily my eyes. Oh Heaven,| fended myself have since died, ah?” “No, 
the horrid reality! I had not imagined it.| they are out of danger. ‘Those men were the 
Who were the authors of my misery? What! officers of justice and arrested you for the 
was the object of the midnight intruders crime for which you're now ~~. 
against whom I had so desperately fought ?} What crime F” = Murder.” «“ Why man 
‘They were not—oh no! it cannot be. Again |you must be mocking at misery. I remember 
and again I essayed the correctness of my/only injuring the men who attacked me.” 
vision. The hed mattrass on which [ was! The Grand Jury have indicted you for the 
deposited might have given me assurance. I} murder of Carrol Harvey, your guardian, as 
heard the clank of irons and relapsed once more! Pm told. Whether?’ here the gavler stopped ; 
into lifelessness. he perceived the marks of returning phrenzy. 

‘The sun was shining cheerily through the “Go on, Go on,” 1 said hurriedly. « They 
prison grates when I re-opened my eyes. A/say that the murdered man on his death-bed 
person stood near me who had evidently been | said you had killed him. Your trial comes on 
dressing my wounds. Some refreshments next week, If you wish to procure counsel 
were placed by him within my reach and I) todefend your case I’m willing to oblige you.” 
was left tothe solitude of my cell. “Counsel, counsel, no, L may as well ie. Yet 

‘Weeks passed away but no relief from) not a death of ignominy. Do you know 
confinement. ‘The gaoler had hesitated im-| Warren of Pr? « They say he’s sorely 





? 
parting the truth til! [ should in his view be wounded and keeps his bed.” “ Send me this 
able to endure the communication. I was evening some gentleman of the profession.” 
treated with tenderness, supplied with ample “IT will, € will,’ and the gavler hastily 
refreshments and delicacies, and attended by | withdrew. . 
a surgeon whose skill aided my convalescence; ‘The day had passed. I reclined over the 
and svon restored me to health. “prisoner’s box awaiting the return of the jury. 
‘A cool day in the latter part of August [ Lt had heard the chain of circumstances on 
had paced my narrow apartment to and fro, which my accusation was founded, vehemently 
and blackened the massive walls with my pen- urged against me. ‘That L had entered in a 
eil, when towardsevening my keeperapproach- rage the library of my guardian; that I was 
edt with the usual meal, and paused one moment, found grasping the deceased vivlently and 
apparently having something to communicate. striving to throw him from a lofty window in 
* Will youtell me friend,” inquired I,“ whether the building, while he was screaming loudly 
it is customary for prisoners to receive such and agonizingly for assistance, that I was 
marks of kindness as have been manifested to declared by Mr. Harvey on his death-bed to be 
me!” “If by kindness you mean,” replied the his murderer, and lastly was brought forward 
gavler, “the food you eat with the luxuries the long, determined and bloody resistance I 
you have had since your imprisonment, and made tu the ollicers of justice whoapprehended 
the presence of our best doctor, why, for that me for my alleged crime. [ shuddered at the 
you may thank an old friend of yours, or sister, gross perjury of Mrs. Harvey and the wilful 
or something, L reckon by her manner.’ misstatements of her suborned domestics. I 
“ Whomdo you mean! “© Why. Lmean, one had listened to the eloquent defender of my 
who came here when you was first confined innocence. It was late when the umpires of 
and begged and wept for admission to your my cause returned. One by one they resumed 
cell, but our orders were positive to admit no- their seats. The officer demanded their ver- 
body, so I couldn’t grant her request. Soshe dict. £ was convicted. A low hum followed 
has been here every day, and inquires about the announcement of the decision. Surprise 
you, how you do, amd as the ductor tells me! was depicted on few countenances. ‘The sen- 
engaged hin to see to you. Isshe your sister!” | tence of death was passed and L was remanded 
«| have no sister,” L replied. “ Then like | to prison. 
enough it’s a sweetheart for her dark eyes| ‘ Days fled swiftly by. The state of uncer 
would cut up any man’s suul. I reckon she’s tainty which previous tomy trial harassed my 
from the same place with you for Lthink some! mind had now departed. { was aware of my 
one with her called her name Warren and | fate and the conflicting feelings of my soul 
Judge | Warren L know lives where you came |settled inte sullen gloom. A bitter hatred of 
from. I paused one moment in agony for) mankind tuok possession of my heart. The 
recollection distilled a bitter drop in my cup lovely hues of Autumn which I Viewed through 
of woe. “Friend, for what crime am | im-/my window grates elevated me not, its breezes 
prisoned so enot mous as to require my seclu-|covled no longer my hot brow, nor exhaled 
sion from iy friends and suciety F [ have! the moi 
thany Gines inguired and received no answer. 





sture which had gathered on my frame. 
{ felt myself a wretch exiled from cammunion 
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with my kind. ‘The heedless crowd passed 
daily the spot of my incarceration, with loud 
laugh and unfeeling heart. No being ap- 
proached me to offer consolation. I felt my- 
self avoided, as though my presence carried 
contagion and [ was a living pestilence. 
Books were at hand, but I could not read. 
What was to me the history of my race, the 
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ly near my view. Demons were already 
extending their grasp to tear me from existence. 
{ saw the lifeless form of Warren and sleeping 
in death by his side, the being of my love 
Gone to the grave believing my guilt. ‘The 
execrations of my fellow beings upon me as 
an unnatural murderer echoed in my hearing, 
while I thought the prison doors were opened 





colouring of fiction, or the dream of the poet? | and fancied myself led to the scaffuld, Lawoke. 
Wrapped in gloomy meditation, I stalked theft was early morn. A man of tall stature 
floor of my prison. As the appointed period was lifting me from my couch. My fetters 


of death approached, deeper darkness involved 
my spirit. Black thoughts of horror blotted 
peace from my soul. Hope was quenched. I 
felt all the chillness of solitude ; not the mere 
abstraction from the society of men but the, 
deadliness of the universal curse of mankind. 
gnawing my vitals. ‘The brand of Cain burned 
my forehead. I knew my innocence but was 
unsolaced. I blasphemed my Maker as the) 
author of my woe. [ abhorred man as the 
instrument of his vengeance. ‘The following 
lines cast by an unseen hand into my cell con- 
summated my misery. 

‘« Edgerton, the messenger has arrived with 
the tidings of your conviction. My broth- 
er is dead. Mrs. Harvey told us you had 
confessed your guilt. My brain is wild with 
delirium. Oh God, did I not Anow your inno- 
cence? A feveris burning my frame. My 
mother bends over me in agony and implores 
Heaven to spare her only child; but no, it 
cannot be.” IL read the note and = shrinked 
with agony. One moment [pressed my 
clenched hands against my forehead and 
sprang upward with the madness of lunacy. 
The next, L fell upon my unmade and dis- 
ordered couch and strove to soothe the wild- 
ness of my mind. A deadly calmness followed 
the thunder of passion. Every feeling was 
transmuted to gall. I rose slowly from my 
painful posture. IT bent upon my knees. My 
manacled hands were extended towards Ilea- 
ven. | imprecated its curses on the day of 
my birth. ‘the means of putting an end tu my 
existence were out of my power. IL prayed 
for death. 

‘The day previous to the time appointed for 
the execution of the law arrived. My feelings 
bordered on phrenzy. [stood silently gazing 
trom the barred casement of my room, through 
which the chilling breeze of approaching tall 
whistled gloomily. A band of lively boys 
passed before me. ‘The scenes of my child- 
hood rushed fresh on my memory. ‘The hour 
of infancy and my mother’s parting blessing 
came over my mind. My stubbornness was 
subdued and I wept in bitterness of heart. I 
saw the sun sink in the west. * To morrow 
yon expiring luminary will light my execu- 
tioners to their work of death; its last rays! 
will fall upon the grave of the executed con-| 
vict.’ 

‘Darkness and night approached. I sunk 
to an uneasy sleep. IHlorrid visions were 
present to my wakelul imagination and glaring- 


were knocked off. He extended a roll of 
parchment, and leaving wide open the grating 
door, departed. L gazed at the paper. L 
saw the signature and seal, and beheld my 
pardon. 

* The next day and I was on my passage to 
the place of my nativity. Alone and on foot [ 
traced my rapid journey. My once healthful 
features were sallow andemaciated. My form 
wasted with confinement was scarce upheld 
by the tottering limbs. ‘Ihe cold wind found 
its way through the torn remnants of former 
clothing. ‘The leaves of Autumn were scat- 
tered over the ground and a melancholy blast 
swept through the forest. I plied my way 
swiftly and paused not till miles were tra- 
versed and at closing day L stood. on. the sum- 
mitof the lll which overlooks the village. Alt 
appeared the image of former times. There 
stood the modest church, amid the peacefulness 
of a Sabbath eve. The bell was tolling, and 
its sweet, mournful music, as it congregated 
the groups of inhabitants from their several 
domicils, melted my soul. The old man of 
frosty hair and the rosy cheeked urchin, trod 
slowly and sedately to the house of God. A 
band of beautital girls were pausing in tears 
by the grave-yard adjoining the place of wor- 
ship, gaging sorrowfully upon a new made 
grave. [drew nearand wound my way slowly 
among the throngs of peaceful villagers. At 
one and another I looked earnestly, but re- 
ceived no signals of recognition. My tattered 
vestments and wild appearance excited curi- 
osity but prevented discovery. A carriage 
whirled rapidly by me, and the sound *¢ poor 
wretch,’ fell upen my ear. 

‘Ll approached the cemeteries of the dead. 
A simple monument beside the white fence 
attracted my attention. Naught was inscribed 
but the name of the deceased. I stood betore 
the tombof Warren. ‘The ery of bitter agony 
that burst involuntarily from my lips was 
echoed by the euly syllable of sympathy that 
for months had saluted my senses. I turned 
and beheld an old man, down whose shrivelled 
cheeks tears were Coursing ip rapid succession, 
i could not mistake the noble torm of the aged 
relative of my friend. He recognised me re- 
gardless of my pallid features and disordered 
dress. Ile pressed ime to his bosom in speech- 


lless feeling and led me from the spot. “ My 


boy,” were the first words which escaped his 
choked utterance, “iny boy, and has Heaven 
spared your Youu are innocent, Emily witl 
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die with the sweet consciousness’—but here 
his voice faltered and he was unable to proceed. 

‘Slowly we approached the residence of my 
deceased friend. I trod noiselessly to the 
apartment where the aged man led the way. 
A few persons were seated around the room, 


A woman in deep mourning stood by the bed-| 


side of one whom I stil! remembered. ‘The 
cheek was: pale and the drooping lids con- 
cealed the once glowing eyes of the invalid. 
Over her white brow, dark, luxuriant curls 


seemed murmuring in prayer. 


pillowed the motionless head. I saw the 
dream of boyhood and youth vanishing; the 
flower, which I loved, blasted. A low, deep 
groan and I bent in agony over the form of 
the dying. ‘The eyes of the sleeper opened. 
They rested anxiously on my features with 
their former look of beseechingness and inno- 


cence, and a pure serenity which beams only’ 


from angel’s visions. The hand which I had 
so often clasped in the ardour of love returned 
its last pressure; the girlish form reclined 
gently backward; a faint murmur from the 
voice died on my ear; one sweet and holy 
smile and Emily was no more. ‘The springs 
of my heart were broken and—’ * * * 
The few remaining lines were illegible. 
The emotions of the writer had rendered them 


obscure and prevented my reading more of 


his melancholy history. | repaired to the 
church-yard where were deposited his remains. 
A friendly villager pointed me to the stone 
which bore the initials of the deceased. Upon 
my return we paused by a tomb, the monu- 
ment of which was worn with 
unable totrace the inscription. My conductor 
afforded me the desired information. « A 
woman who died many vears since is buried 
here. itis said that she caused yon old man 
who is now dead, when he was young, to be 
accused of murder, and swore falsely upon his 
trial. The story goes, she was so tormented 
by conscience that she committed suicide be- 
fove the day of his expected execution, leaving 
a written confession of her guilt and his 
innocence. A timely discovery of this being 
made, preserved the life of the convict.’ 


age. I was 





From The Club Book. 
TILE UNGUARDED HOUR. 
BY JOUN GALT, 
* Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our Fpecial wonder.’— MAcBETH 
Many proverbial expressions are founded 
on experience, 
of them; and it is become so common, that 
few of those who oftenest employ it are aware 
of the mystery to which it alludes. It conveys 
the belief that mankind are each protected by 
a supernatural guardian. 


the angel at times quits his post, and that 
the 


fenceless mortal is liable to be assailed by the 
insiduous temptations of the universal adver- 
rary.—Whether this impressive thesis be an 
hypothesis or an apocalypse, it baffles the 








‘The unguarded hour’ is one | 


with the free assize, is one 


It implies also, that | intended to be accused ; 


human understanding. It cannot be rejected 
as altogether earthly and of mortal imagination, 
nor accepted as divine and of celestial descent. 
But it is not my present purpose to examine 
the evidence on either side; Ihave only to 
describe a series of seeming accidents, calcu- 


lated to enforce the doctrine by the circum. 
reposed in beautiful contrast, and the_ lips | stances in which their advent tuok place, and 
One delicate 


hand was pressed to her side and the other dread. 


to awaken at once solemnity, wonder and 


‘Many years ago,” sail a friend, ‘ when 
detained by indisposition in a smal! village in 
Hungary, a discovery was one morning made 
by which the superstition of the simple inhab- 
itants was greatly excited. It had been a 
custom from time immemorial, when the judge 
in office travelled through the country to 
dispense justice, that as often as he came to 
Panigstien, and I believe that it was only 
once in a course of the cycle of the moon, 
every nineteen years, and at the change, that 
he held a free assize in the open air near the 
Martvr’s Cross, an ancient monument which 
stands alone on the solitude of the moor, at 
the distance of a bow shot or more trom. the 
church. ‘lhe cause of this venerable ceremo- 
ny being held at that particular spot, was 
never satisfactorily explained, but it origina- 
ted either in a prediction which had been 
delivered by the martyr, or on some incident 
connected with his doom. On every occasion, 
when the court was held at this spot, the 
inhabitants were summoned in the name ot 
heaven, to hearken tothe first offenders which 
the magistrate of the district openly placed 
in the hands of the judge and all such as could 
bear witness to aught regarding them were 
commanded to come forward and do so. 

‘Although then but in shattered health, this 
remarkable ceremony, which chanced while | 
was at Panigstien induced me to be present 
among the crowd of spectators when the judge 
was expected toarrive. ‘The day was gray and 
silent; thesun was not invisible, buthis dim orb 
hung in the firmament with an obscure lack lus- 
tre sickliness, and all the landscape, and every 
living thing, seemed overcast and dejected. 
|The ensigns of judgment which marked the 
| place of administration added to the solemnity 
of the scene; and the magistrate, to augment 
the gloom, had ordered a lofty new and black 
galluws to be raised at a little distance from 
where the benches and table for the court had 
been constructed. 

: Among other impressive customs connected 
of unknown antiqui- 


ty. The magistrate, in preparing the list of 


offenders for the judge, is not allowed to 


divulge to any person the names of the criminals 


and itis alleged, that 


; : in| this has a religious influence on the morals of 
sy" ‘ . ir ¢ : ° ? ‘ , > ’ . ’ , 4 . : 
interim, ‘the unguarded hour,’ the de-|the people no one being aware how his conduct 
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may have been noted nor of what he may be}multitude was silent, and T felt as if the 
found charged with in the list. The crisis is,| functions of my breathing were suspended. 
in consequence, very awlul toall. On the) ‘ The judge rose, and standing up unrolled 
occasion when L was there it was not anticipa-| the paper, which, with an audible voice, and 
ted that any particular crime would be divul-| religious thankfulness, he declared was clear. 
ged and it was thought rather odd that the) * No, no,” cried the impassioned and vehe- 
magistrate should have ordered the gallows to| ment widow, “ it is not so, ithas not my hus- 
be erected; indeed, in the opinion of the | band’s death.” 
people, the calender was clear, so peaceful and|  ¢“ ‘True’? exclaimed the magistrate, “ I had 
free from all violence had been the country | forgotten it, the deed was done so long ago, 
from the former assize nineteen years previous.| nineteen years ago—how was it possible L 
‘The magistrate | knew very well; he had| could forget the unguarded hour ?” 
sometimes invited me to his house; was a\| ‘The words were repeated by every voice, 
gentleman in great esteem with the immediate! L believe, in the multitude in succession, and 
villagers. Fromsmall beginnings he had raised | the sound was fearful. “Phe unguarded hour?” 
an ample fortune, was famed for the strictest ‘said the judge himself, looking towards the 
integrity, and distinguished for great benevo-| magistrate calmly as if the qnestion had 
lence and aholy purity of life. It was thouhgt| scarcely more meaning than when uttered 
by many that there was some degree of aflecta-|in echo by the crowd. 
tion in his singular piety, for in his youth hehad)  ** Yes,” eried the widow aloud, “ his guard- 
been less austere, he had put on his sanctity tan angel was then away 3°’ and she concluded, 
somewhat suddenly, in consequence of an by accusing the magistrate her own benefact- 
event which, though distressing in itself could’ or, and the gracious master of the deceased 
not be said to effect him more than any other husband, as the murderer. 
in the town. 


*« She has been long, almost ever since the 
‘lt wasamurder committed exactly nineteen fatal event in a state of insanity,” said the 
years before the very morning when the assize inagistrate to the judge ; and turning to his offi- 
was held. No trace of the assassin had been! cers bade them take the helpless creature away. 
discovered, and that circumstance, together; ‘“ L will not go—L will have justice,” she 
with the worth of the victim, had produced a} exclaimed, wrestling with the officers, as they 
strong impression on every one; but on none attempted to removeher. “Phe crowd remain- 
wore than the magistrate, whose faithful sev-| ed as if frozen into silence. 
vant the victim had long been. ‘The crime)‘ Good woman,” said the judge compassion- 
was mysterious, for the man was poor, and it) ately, you know not what you say.’ 
excited universal surprise that one who in his! ‘1. do, Ldo; let me be heard,’”? was her 
condition had been so much respected should) wild reply; and the multitude in the same 
ever have provoked a doom so sudden and instant cried out “ let her be heard, let her 
inexplicable. ‘Time had greatly mitigated) be heard i 
the recollection of the occurrence; it was} ‘* This is a vexatious business,” said the 
almost forgotten by every body but by the | judge to the magistrate, “ for the charter by 
widow and the charitable master, who with| which the assize 1s held at this place obliges 
his family constantly endeavoured to soften,| me to receive the charge, and Il cannot depart 
with unavailing sympathy, her grief. She} from its ordinances, vor is her evident insani- 
however became old and crazed, and when ty a valid reason to reject the accusation.— 
pointed out to me wasa spectacle of extreme Good woman why do you persist in- this 
misery. She was standing near the Martyr’s| extravagance, there is no evidence to sustain 
Cross, against which, owing tomy weakness, | the charge ?? _ FF 
was then leaning, and although she appeared) ‘“ ‘Phereisifyou will listen,” she impatiently 
sullen, and perusing the ground L observed again cried, and with earnest gestures and sur- 
her eyes vividly glancing with supernatural prising eloquence endeavored by innumerable 
vigilance. She was as something wild and coincidences, that she had remarked in the 
fierce, ready to leap upon its prey, and conduct of the magistrate, to show the grounds 
watching for the moment.—But L had not of her sudden suspicion. 
much time to notice her,forthe sound oftrumpets; * During the whole time that she continued 
proclaimed the approach of the magistrate, at- the spectators listened with the greediest ears 
tended by his oflicers and suonattera movement and before she had finished her linpassioned 
in the multitude also announced the judge. appeal it was manifest that they were all con- 
‘When he had taken his seat on his judi- vinced that the magistrate was indeed the 
cial bench and the iawyers had placed them- murderer.—The judge listened to all she said 
selves at the table, the trumpet sounded a with intense attention but the accused main- 
solemn peal three times, and the magistrate, tained his wouted equanimity. l was aston- 
with the roll in his hand, advanced. At ished that he could do so, for some of her 
the same instant the widow rushed, withashriek | reasons though far from probability, were ot 
like the oracular Pythiain her ecstacy, and) the most touching and pathetic kind; doubt- 
placed herself at the side of the magistrate, | less all she said was void of evidence ; stil! 
us he presented the roll to the judge. ‘The|however, it) was fearfully impressive, and 
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{ could not myself withstand its energy.|ray upon the forehead of the judge, and made 
When she had rather exhausted her strength | it shine as if he had been crowned with a halo. 
than finished what she had to say, the judge All the spectators were witnesses to this 





replied solemnly— 
‘« Protect us, Heaven, from having aught to 


iglorious symbol ; and L could scarcely contro! 
my trembling limbs, so much did it shake my 


- oe +s | 
conceal! from such vigilance—this is thy work, | whole frame. 


and comes not within the possibilities of human 


law! There isreason according to the charter, he had = such mastery of himself that 


that a regular trial should be proceeded with, 


and therefore let the indictment be prepared.” 


‘ ‘The feelings of the multitude were excited 
to the utinost, and took utterance in a loud 


| The accused was evidently affected, but 
he 
answered with firmness, ** Nor Guiry.” 

‘ A pause of some time ensued, and then the 
widow was requested to come forward with 
her evidence. She advanced, and suddenly 


shout, not of joy or of gladness, but adeep so- cried, “ I have but these tears.” 


len, and awful sound, whose might and 
majesty were portentiously increased by the 
distant low hollow echo of the hills. The 
aceused stood a statue of consternation for a 
moment. lt looked at him with indescribable 
emotion, but the paleness which overspread 
his complexion vanished, and he appeared as 
serene and self-collected as before. 

‘While the papers were being written 1 
observed the judge speaking to the poor woman, 
and | heard him’ sympathizingly inquire 
respecting the age of her husband, his general 
appearance, and the manner in which he was 
dressed ; to which she gave brief but distinct 
answers, as if the living presence of the mur- 
dered man had been seen actually before her. 
She was, however, impatient at the judge’s 
questions, and answered him peevishly, forget- 
ting the respect due to his dignity ; indeed the 
questions, at the time,seemed to be frivolous ; 
i could not discern their propriety, nor why 
so grave an officer, the representative of the 
emperor and king, should so far lose all con- 
sciousness of the place and of the occasion as 
to speak to her in the manner he was doing. 
He asked for example, the color ofherhusband’s 
hair, and she answered black, and thathe wore 


his cap gallantly dotted ; then after some other) 


inquiries as insignificant, he spoke of his coat 
and the color of it, but she lost temper; and 
after telling him it was blue, and his vest red, 
entreated he would not probe her wounded re- 
membrance with matters of that kind. 

‘In the mean time the magistrate was 
engaged with an advocate who was perfectly 
convinced and so expressed himself, that the 
trial would soon be safely over. Altogether 
the scene was most singular, but the passion 
of the crowd became appalling,and Ll was fear- 
ful lest the magistrate should be made the 
victiin of some outrage. Himself calm, and 
certain that no evidence could sully him, he 
was yet visibly disturbed; and I saw him 
once or twice start, and shudder, no doubt 
amazed that such a delirious accusation should 
have been so strangely imagined against him. 

‘ Whenall the requisite forms were comple- 
ted, he was directed to place himself at the 
bar and the judge, according to the charter, 
called him by name to answer to God, who 
was there present, for the crime of which he 
was accused. At that moment, and before he} 


* The advocate with whom the accused had 
been consulting, rose, and animadverting on 
the insanity of the charge, demanded an 
acquittal. 

‘« Stop,” said the judge, solemnly, “ the 
order and provisions of the charter have not 
‘yet been all fullilled—bid the trumpets sound 
thrice.”’ 

* The silence of the multitude was dreadful ; 
the trumpets sounded, and the judge, rising 
from his seat, reverentially uncovered his 
hoary head, and said witha voice of the lowest 
humitity,— 

‘* Heaven, send fourth thy witness.’ 

‘f looked at the dismayed prisoner; he 
was pale, but serene. The judge then re- 
sumed his seat, and the advocate again rose ; 

«« T demand,” said he, “ the acquittal of the 
accused,”’ 

‘ Another short pause ensued, and the judge 
rising, cast his sight to a distance, and said. 

*« Make way for the witness.” 

*« What witness ©” cried the prisoner, in 
visible trepidation. 

** That man in the blue coat—he with his 
cap on the one side—make way for him—he 
with the red waistcoat.” 

*“ It is himself that comes,” cried the 
widow with an exulting shout; and all the 
spectators looked back towards the spot where 
they expected to behold the witness, but they 
‘saw no one; and when they had again turned 
their eyes to the bar, the accused had fainted. 
This confirmed the amazed spectators, and 
the judge kneeled down with devotion, and, 
raising his hands to heaven, prayed and did 
homage to divine justice. ‘he wretched cri- 
minal was left lying on the ground, for all 
present at the same moment uncovered their 
heads, and with tears and awe joined in worship 
with the judge. A more affecting scene was 
never witnessed, and when the adoration was 
ended, the guilty man awaked from his trance, 
rose and confessed the crime. 

*« 1 seek not mercy,’ saul he, “I have 
enjoyed it too long, yet my offence is not of an 
atrocious die—it was but a hasty blow. Yes, 
‘the hand of heaven is so visible here that | 
dare not ask remission, even if my hidden 
misery were not punishment enough,—there, 
take ine,—be now no more delay. ‘Vhegallows 
is ready, and mercy dare not in this place 


? 


could reply, the sun darted a bright and golden | contend with justice.” ? 
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: ms gunpowder. Gunpowder!’ said he, ¢ [ will 

WUS CUT HAWMBIOT Ss set " face wien ‘0, father do not for 

the world,’ answered his sun, ‘if you du we 
WHAT IS MAN? ‘shall all be blown up.’ 

Originally dust—engendered in sin—brought 
forth with sorrow—helpless in infancy—ex-| dte or be aten—Gude morning, Pat, an ar 
travagantly wild in his youth—mad in his) ye going up the river this morning ? Yes, Jem- 
manhood—decrepit in age—his first voice}my. An doye go inthe North America ? Och, 
moves pity—his last commands grief. ‘no: for they will charge ye three dollars and 

Nature clothes the beast with hair—the birds | ate ye. And what beat do ye goin, Pat? Why 
with feathers, and the fishes with scales; but! to be sure in the Ohio; for she will charge ye 
man is born naked—his hands cannot handle—! two dollars, and ye can ate your self, Jemmy. 
his feet cannot walk—his wer op cannot speak, | : . 
nor his eyes see aright—simple his thoughts— | . 
vain his desires toys his delight. As svon as | RURAL RSLOSCLSORE 
he puts on his distinguishing character, reason, | 
he burns it with wild-fire passions—paints it; — | ———— 
with abominable pride—tears it with insatiable | - rod cscs caret Dragway this — by B. 
revenge—dirts it with avarice, and stains it Wate aud Bow. Basten, ” Whstametioned ae 
with lust. His next state is full of miseries— in writing these stories was to portray the lodian eba- 


tears tormenpt— hopes intoxicate—cares per- racterin a vivid and impressive manner. The facts on 
betray which they are founded are drawn from the most au- 
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plex—enemies assault him—friends 


him—thieves rob him—wrongs oppress him, thetic sources, rendering them on that account valuable 
portions of ludian history, as well as interesting from 


and dangers way-lay him. Tis last scene is : ; 
‘ ° . , the correct view they hold up of Indian life, manners 

deplorable—his eyes dim—hands feeble—-feet |.) roins. &e , 

; , , &e. 

lame—sinews shrunk—bones dry—his davs | — 

are full of sorrow—his nights of pain—his life) Ladies’ Magazine.—The ficet number of the fifth 

miserable—his death tervible—his infancy is , Volume of this truly valuable periodical, edited by Mrs, 

full of folly—youth of disorder and tuil—age Ilale, Boston, will be issued January 15th. 


of infirmity. 
, ’ 7 , ay LETTERS CONTAINING REMITTANCES, 
In other words—man is a dunghill blanched | 7 eae pis his, {rin Aguile tlt thane, for tan Riad 


Volume, ending December 27th. 


with snow—a may-game of fortune—a_ mark | 

er malice—a butt for euvy—il poor, despised— | . Ss Jacobs, Catekill, N. Y. $1; Cc. 5. Willard, Catskill, N. .# Sy: 

ad: ae <a . -o| G. W. Bradley, Le Roy, N. Y. S1; N.C. Betts, Pittsfield, Ms. @1; 

if rich, flattered—if prudent, mistrusted—16)s. Barber, Aubura, N.Y. $1; A. Noward, Benson, Vt. $1; J 
: srilad—_hie = ¢ tapeethie | Strong, Claverack, N. Y. $1; W. Carpenter, Brainard’s Briage, N. 

simple, derided—his beauty, a lower—his [Pere eee Maciton, N.Y #17. Poiio, Livueen: 
strength, grass—his wit, a flash—his wisdom, |N. ¥. 81; C.J. Usborn, Palmyra, N. Y. $1. 

olly—his judyment, weakness—his art, imper- | — oo 

folly judgment, we: Seah votghe gine. SUMMARY. 

fection his ylory, a blaze—his time, a span— Carey and Lea, of Phlilade Ipliia, have published another volame 
? “c - “3 : om twee Of their valuable Cabinet Cyclopwdia, contatning biographies 

, ’ » i c “ m able : ining biographies 

himself, a bubble. He is born crying, lives shetches of Sit Themes Mote, Cardinal Wolsey, Aschblabup 


laughing, and dies sighing. So much for) Cranmer, and Lord Burleigh. 
" | *A Memoir of the Lite of Dantel Webster,’ by Samuel L. Keapp 





— he r ¢ oo; . 
mat. ‘ 7 I. Cour ver. M. Stimpson und Clapp, Bostoo.—The author of this well-executed 
duedecimo has completed his task with much ability. The volume 
rh .we, r is ornamented with a portrait of the American ourater. 
SEEING I’ ts ¥ OU. Peabody & Co. have issued a new series of caricatures, called the 


‘Comic Sketch book,’ designed and drawn by that prince of merry 


Ata time when kneebuckles were in fashion, | Comte ketch pons, 


Tom Hobbs, being then a youngster, called | Indiens.—More than two handred Indians, men, women and 

P | k a sinensis . | inne é wn it children, of the Seneea tribe, lately passed through Dayton, Ohio, 

upon a shopkeeper to purchase a pair. om their Wray 00 the weet of the Wuchelend. ‘Ther are trees the 

‘How much for these buckles F’ said Tom, | Lewistown Reserve, recently purchesed of thea for the United 
States. 


laving his hand upon a patr. Teey Paci tine wiese titan ie es Canad taaten, daalien ts 
‘Phat pair,’ said the shopkeeper, ‘4s worth sa “ests, Hig nomoge cnet Lene gto hava fifty-four persons whe 
os : ° ere upwards of one are eurs ol age 
three dollars—but seeing it is you, you shall) ——— 
have it for two.’ MARRIED, 
ATS HS . ss . ve . ye > | In this city by the Rev. Mr. Whitcomb, Mr. Thoinas Gregory, to 
‘Seeing it is me! said Tom, with a queer Miss Hla Audrews; also, Me. Soveph Thorpton, to Mus Auua 
j ’ . . renee | Maria Plass. 
grin,’ why where under the canopy did you ever “Gy piurday the Lith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Poss, Mr. Robert 
> ore’? I'Tappen, f inter. of Kingston, to Miss Marta (. Lowe, of this ery 
va ‘ e { r uy , rin 
ap 1 sei In Claverack ou the [3th inst. Ah fenpamin HW. Waterman of 
‘Oh, Lam sure [have seen you, but where, | inis city, to Miss Louisa Richmond of Hillsdale. 
In Gient, on the Sth inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Peter S. Put 


I can’t recoliect.’ 
. r 4 @ ver, of Chatham, to Miss Catharine Shateldt, of Ghent. 

«Well, and f can’t recollect where [ have! th the same piace, on the Gth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wyukoop, Mr 

2 om . i | Andrew Pulver, of Chatham, to Miss Catharine Maria Jacobia, o 

seen you,’ said ‘Tom. ‘ But seeing it is you, ang Pulver — — wis has 


I believe | wont buy that pair of buckles.’ | On Saturday th 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. hester, Mr tev ‘ 
e ewe ¢ Sisson, to pettibl mword, botho thisou brea orks 
So saying Tom, left the shopkeeper wonders oy iio came day, by tle Rew. Mr. Poss, Mr. Glen Van Va 
ing what sort of a character It was with which | burgh, to Miss Theodoses Lo! both of Cosumbiaville 
he had to do.—Constellation. DIED. 
—_—_—_———_— ! Of a consumotion, int! iS Citverne th ith inst. W tum A. Cof 
q ° ° . . . | , >} venra, \v { i v \ ! 
Before temperance societics came tn fashion |. Goo RCo! , 
a person who had a most resplendent red face, | es tro bon puther, and were 


was one day rebuking his son for playing with | 
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ORUWEWAT A POWLRY. 


For the Rural Repository. 
SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF MR. 
GEORGE MAXWELL. 


‘What sudden turn! 
What strange vicissitudes in the first leaf 
Of man’s sad history ’"— Blair. 





The morning sun was shining bright, 
And cast its brilliant rays before ; 
Hope shed around its meteor light, 
And then its blaze was seen no more. 


For soon he reach'd the frozen stream, 
And sped its surface quickly o'er, 
And little thought ‘life’s feverish dream,’ 
Was flitting fast that fatal hour. 
Ife passes on with siniling brow, 
And fearless meets the bracing air— 
Alas! that simile is vanish’d now, 
Tho’ still that brow is high and fair. 


The yielding ice now sudden bioke, 
And launch’d beneath this worthy one ; 
And then he called and faintly spoke, 
‘Give me a rope or I am gone.’ 


' 


' 


Of mingled nations, and the shriek offear, 
In horrid discord on the breeze did swell, 
As rolled the tide of war along the dell. 
The clashing swords illum’d the murky air 
With momentary fire, which, as it fell 
On forms around, reveal’d contending there 
The palsied arm of fear—the valour of despazr. 
The morning came ;—yet firmly, fiercely still 
The few surviving Spartans waged the fight :— 
Ilemmed in by nations; but unmoved by ill 
They perished one by ove, nor turned in flight. 
They sought the sleep of an eternal night 
Without a tear or groan—they fell amid 
A host of foes, still glorying in their might; 
But they fell nobly and their forms were hid 





| Beneath a heap of slain—a human pyramid. 


Death waved his crimson banner o'er the field 
And fiendish Vengeance gorged with human gore, 


| Smiled horribly, when the last victim reel d 
} In life’s last, fearful agonies— and o'er 
The filmy eyes life’s lashes played no more. 


O what is glory—what the voice of fame 


| 
“a hails a victor tyraunt—what the roar 


Of servile voices—what the loud acclaim 
| Of fvols, who worship e’en the shadow of a name r! 


i. a . 
He struggled with a look forlorn, | Timon. 
And then he gasp’d and gaz‘d around, és a = aes = 
And nature now exhausted grown, | . cont atiiaitihie Sena 
A cold and watery grave he found. r 4 NG YEAR 
: “arewell; Farewell; thou dying yee 
They sadly sougit for relics dear, . See dhesigenb0. ting seat, 
x (A . Fast closing in thy short career, 
And toil’d unwearied till they found, : 
om fe pret While snow-flakes whirling fall ;— 
And mournful plac’d him on the bier, | , 
neg? ' As dismal winds around me wail, 
And decently bis limbs were bound, W ye 
j 3 2 hose pinions bear, the sleet and hail ;— 
They slowly wind their sorrowing way, low chilling sweeps thy angry gale ; 
> bs gen fainting hearts war} weep brow ; Thy requiem sad to all. 
zach weeping face seemed sad to sa | — , 
, _ . : Y» How fleet the hours since smiling spring 
How solemn is our duty now! | ws ; 5 
, 9 . . . } Shone torth in gaudy blossoming ° 
We'll lay him in his narrow bed, Since zepbyr's warm and bland, 


And friendship’s tribute faithful pay 
And musing on bis spirit fled, 

We'll hallow oft this trying day. ADELBERT. 
For the Rural Repository. 


MELANGE NO. 2. 


There is no voice upon Thermopyle— 

Dark Desolation there hath built her throne :— 
The spot where trod the fearless and the free 

Is now by noisome weeds and grass o’ergrown :-— 
Yet still the breeze’s gently whispering tone, 

When darkness o'er the world a veil hath spread, 
To fancy seems the low mysterious moan 

Of those, who there, for Greece —for freedom bled 


And raised a glorious monument of Persian dead. 


The heartless Greek steals o'er that mighty grave 
His father’s tomb—nor pensive, pauses there : 
Perchance he knows not that the glorious brave 
Moulder beneath, whose noble hearts could dare 
vy . 
To rush on death and struggle with despair. 
While musing on that spot where Time displays 
Hlis mighty power o’er all that earth deems fair, 
Imagination hastes to other days 


| 
Wien Greece and Grecian deeds were yet a theme fo | 
praise. 


[was night—the stars were hid beneath a pall, 
Phe sighing winds swept o'er Thermopyla 

Where stood the few, who came at Freedom’s call 
l'o die upon her altar—and to | 


A watch-word to th’ oppress d who dare be free, 


ie 


But soon there came upon the blast a sound 
} 


Like distant mutterings of the troubled sea: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

THERMOPYL®. 
t 

} 


Of spring, was sporting here and there 


| Hudson, December, 1831. 


Bore fragrance fresh and wildly swect 

Played lightly on the mountain steep , 

Where green clad forests fresh did sweep 
Iu pomp along the land. 


Thy heel has trod the blooming flowers 

That ling’ ring hung in autumn’s bowers; 
And wiere the sear leaf bowed, 

Thy mantle white—a crusted coat 

Clings ice-like to the brawny oak; 

And where thesummer, light breeze broke, 
The tempest whistles loud, 


Aud as thy parting hovers near, 
Cold mem ry waxes bright ;— 

To trace those visions bright and fair 

That floated, when the balmy air 


| Farewell—Farewell thou dying year ;— 


. 4 | j 
Overcast in blackest night 
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Answer tothe puzz.es in our last, 
Puzz.E 1.—L. M. 








* The foe’—burst from each quiv ring lip;—the ground | 


rembled beneath the fee t of millions gath ying round 

‘r’ ‘ ' 

bhet npet I ing call—the crashing spear~— | 
dbeocymg sroun—the wild unearthly yell 


sa 


PuzzLe 1.—P. VD. 
NEW PUZZLES, 
I. 
Why is a wicked man like a negro 
if. 
Why is the letter F like Death ? 
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